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Notices to Correspondents. 


Botes, 
‘THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE.” 

should various anthologies persis- 
tently give different readings in the text of 
this standard requiem? There ought surely 
to be one recognized form of such a poem 
from its first word to its. last, just as there 
should be no divergence in a thousand pre- 
sentations of the National Anthem or the 
Psalms of David. All lovers of poate should 
be able to repeat ‘The Burial of Sir John 
Moore’ from beginning to end, and to repeat 
it in exactly the same way. The unity and 
individuality of such an outstanding lyric 
ought to be definitely and absolutely recog- 
nized, and diversity of opinion as to its de- 
tails should be utterly impossible. Now, as 
Archdeacon Russell's little volume of Wolfe’s 
collected writings is not a common possession, 
it follows that one’s knowledge of the elegy 
will depend very largely upon the text-book 
employed in making its acquaintance and 
it is curious to notice how freely editors 
use their own discretion in presenting the 
text. 

Thealternative readings in the poem appear 
to begin with the second line of the first 
stanza. Editors are at variance as to whether 
the poet wrote “corse” and “ramparts” or 


“corpse” and “rampart.” In Palgrave’s 
‘Golden Treasury’ and Mr. March Phillipps’s 
‘Book of English Elegies’ the line runs thus : 

As his corpse to the rampart we hurried. 
Miss Frances Martin, in ‘The Poet’s Hour,’ 
gives the variant “ramparts”; Mr. Humphry 
Ward, in ‘ English Poets,’ vol. iv., has “ corse * . 
and Miss Woods, in ‘A First Poetry Book,’ 
reads “corse” and “ramparts.” Alaric A. 
Watts, in his ‘Laurel and Lyre, published 
about 1830 (new ed. 1867), differs from all 
these editors in giving “ While” as the initial 
word of the line, which according to him is 
as follows :-- 

While his corse to the ramparts we hurried. 

There appears to be a pretty general agree- 
ment as to the text of the second stanza, 
although even here occasion has been found 
for diversity of view and editorial preference. 
The editors are not unanimous as to whether 
the first line should be broken with a 
comma after “darkly,” and the second line 
should be closed with a comma or a semi- 
colon. Mr. Phillipps reads sod in the second 
line for “sods”; and in the third line some 
have “moonbeam’s,” while others prefer 
“moonbeams’,” as possessing the misty light 
that was aided by the lantern dimly burning. 
These may seem small and paltry matters, 
but their comparatively insignificant cha- 
racter gives the strongest ground for object- 
ing to their existence. In a standard elegy 
no point, however minute or apparently 
trivial, should prompt an editor's critical 
sagacity or depend for its form or colour 
upon his individual discretion. 

The reading of the second line in the third 
stanza appears to be a bone of contention 
among anthologists. According to Palgrave, 
Miss Martin, and Mr. Humphry Ward, the 
reading is 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
while Mr. Phillipps and Miss Woods give 
“Nor” as the first word of the line, in which 
particular they are supported by the earlier 
authority of Watts, who further reads 
“bound ” instead of “ wound,” his text finally 
standing thus :— 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we bound him. 

In the matter of punctuation the editors are 
here again at variance. Watts, Mr. Phillipps, 
and Miss Woods close the second line with a 
comma, while the others mentioned — Pal- 
grave, Miss Frances Martin, and Mr. Hum- 
yhry Ward—use a semicolon; and Miss 
Voods differs from all in placing a point of 
exclamation at the end of the stanza. 

In the fourth stanza there is inevitable 


divergence of view as to the proper punctua- 
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tion at the end of the second line, some using 
a comma and others a semicolon; and Mr. 
Humphry Ward differs from the other an- 
thologists under notice in writing “ sted- 
fastly ” instead of steadfastly in the third line. 
Apart from spelling, Palgrave and Mr. Ward 
are in agreement as to the reading of this 
line, which stands thus in Palgrave’s first 
edition :— 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead. 
The other four editors whose texts are here 
being collated are agreed in making the 
closing words of this line “the face of the 
dead,” which, whether it was the t’s final 
version or not, is less pathetic and impressive 
than the other. 

Miss Woods is alone among these editors in 
reading the fifth stanza thus :— 
We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
How the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his 

head, 

And we far away on the billow! 
“That” is the initial word of the third line 
according to the other anthologists. When 
one editor is thus found to stand alone among 
six, it may be inferred that there must have 
been something amiss, if not perverse, in that 
editor’s collation ; at any rate, some reason 
should be forthcoming for such a peculiar 
divergence from the view of the majority. 
In this stanza, as in the previous one, there 
is a lack of unanimity both in punctuation 
and spelling. The majority close the stanza 
with a point of exclamation, the others using 
a full stop; three editors print “hollow’d” 
in the first line, and three give “hollowed,” 
while one—Alaric A. Watts—has not only 
“hollowd” in the first line, but also 
“smooth’d ” in the second. 

In the sixth stanza Miss Martin and Mr. 
Phillipps read the third line as follows :— 

But little he ‘ll reck, if they ’l/ let him sleep on, 


where the others have simply “they” for 
they'll, and Watts differs from all in giving 
“nothing” for /ittle, and making the line 
stand :— 

But nothing he ‘ll reck, if they let him sleep on. 
The way in which the punctuation of this 
antithetical stanza has been treated by these 
editors is of considerable interest. Watts 
and Miss Woods, going, no doubt, on the 
well-established assumption that the ad- 
versative point should mark an antithesis, 
when the separating particle is 
“but,” employ a semicolon in parting the 
two pairs of lines; Mr. Phillipps finds a simple 
comma sufficient for the purpose ; Miss 
Martin uses the serviceable feminine dash ; 


jand Palgrave and Mr. Humphry Ward agree 


in inserting a comma followed by a dash—a 
composite mark familiar to readers of Scott’s 
poetry. But the question arises in the face 
of all this, What was the particular anti- 
thetical sign used in this stanza by the Rev. 
C. Wolfe? He was not likely to sprinkle 
four on his page, and leave each editor to 
choose the one best suited, in his view, to 
reveal the meaning and the effect of the 
passage. 
There is no need to dwell further on the 
unctuation of the poem, although it may 
just be remarked that there are differences in 
the next two stanzas as presented by the 
various anthologists. In the seventh stanza 
Watts is alone among the editors under 
notice in reading thus :— 
But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock ¢o/d the hour for retiring, 
And we heard the distant and random gun 

Of the enemy sullenly firing. 
The others agree in having “struck” for 
told in the second line, and in giving the last 
line in this form :— 

That the foe was sullenly firing. 
Probably Wolfe wrote the line thus, but 
Watts must have had some ground for his 
reading. On the whole, it would surely be 
well to have a standard text—either that 
of the version in the Newry Telegraph of 
1817 or that in the volume of Wolfe's 
‘Remains in Prose and Verse,’ edited by 
Archdeacon Russell—and to abide by that 
firmly and consistently. To an editor of 
verse—an editor, e.g., of Shelley’s indifferent 
way wardness—some liberty may occasionally 
be allowed in settling difficulties as to spelling 
and punctuation; but there should be no 
question as to whether the poet or his sponsor 
is to be the final authority on the subject of 
diction. A poet either wrote and ultimately 
preferred a given set of words, or he did not ; 
what his readers are entitled to get is that 
which represents his deliberate and final 
choice. As a closing remark, it may just be 
noted as curious that such a good judge as 
the late Henry Morley did not include ‘The 
Burial of Sir John Moore’ in his ‘Shorter 
English Poems,’ which constitutes the first 
volume of Cassell’s “Library of English 
Literature.” Morley was sometimes head- 
strong, and even perverse, in his critical 
attitude, but it is to be hoped that he was 
not with Wolfe’s poem as the Greenock news- 
paper was with Campbell’s ‘ Hohenlinden’: 
as an editor he surely did not commit himself 
to the view that the piece was “not up to 
our standard.” Tuomas Bayne. 


Helensburgh, N.B. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY : JOHN SELLER. 
(See 1* S. x. 509; 7S. xii. 515.) 

Tue Library of the Corporation of the City 
of London contains a curious and rare, if not 
unique book, to which I had occasion to 
refer in the columns of ‘N. & ? twelve years 
ago (7S. iv. 342, on p. 343). The particulars 
were recapitulated by me in 7 §. xi. 502, 
on pp. 503, 504, in 1891, when discussing 
the grim question of ‘Drawing, Hanging, 
and Quartering,’ above the pseudonym of 
Nemo, which I, until lately, adopted. The 
work is described in the official Catalogue 
of the Guildhall Library, on p. 830, as “Seller 
(John) A booke of the punishments of the 
common laws of England [1678?] [11 plates 
representing the punishments inflicted for 
various crimes] ob: 4° London [1678 ?].” The 
query mark is significant, as will be seen later. 

There is no copy of this work in the British 
Museum Library, but itis noticed by Lowndes 
(‘ Biblio. Man..,’ vol. iv. p. 2239), who seems to 
intimate that at the date of the publication 
of the edition of the ‘ Manual’ I have referred 
to (1864) a copy might be purchased for 5/. 5s. ; 
but he does not indicate where it could be 
obtained. 

It has occurred to me that as one at least 
of the engravings of which it consists (there 
is no text except that descriptive of the plates) 
appears to have a bearing upon a question 
not infrequently discussed in the pages of 
‘N. & Q..’ even at the present day, a some- 
what detailed account of the thin little 
volume might not be unacceptable to readers. 

The following exposition, however, will be 
better understood if I am allowed to preface 
my remarks with an allusion to a personal 
experience. 

find that I examined the work so far back 
as the year 1885, and I then made a loose 
MS. note, to which I called the attention of 
the librarian at the time. On my visit to 
Guildhall recently I saw that my commentary 
had been adopted by my note being pasted 
in on the cover, facing an entry on the fly- 
leaf, presumably in the handwriting of a 

sessor of the book, probably a former 
ibrarian, when the volume was acquired 
by the Corporation. 

The title of the work, which is an oblong 
quarto (about 4 in. by 9in.), runs :— 

** A Booke | of the Punishments of the | Common 
Laws of | England | Invented Designed and Printed 
ty John Seller and are [sic] sold by him at the 

ermitage in Wapping.” 

This description is incorporated with a very 
elaborately engraved frontispiece—an alle- 


gorical illustration presenting in the centre | 


a figure of Justice, sword (blade curved and 
flamboyant) in right, and scales in left, hand, 
seated against a background of tapestry dis- 
playing the royal arms. This figure is sup- 
ported on the right by a partially draped 
skeleton, which I take to be meant to typify 
death. A draped figure, also seated, on the 
left of Justice, bearing the fasces and an axe, 
may be meant for a lictor. This figure also 
dangles chains and other implements of 
coercion. The four corners of the oblong 
are occupied by several allegorical groups of 
sprawling and flying furies, harpies, &c., and 
one nondescript creature is crouching at the 
feet of Justice. On a scroll-like shield above 
the principal character, centre chief of this 
elaborate display, the main title of the work 
is engraved, not printed from type, but as a 
ae of the plate, as is the author and pub- 
isher’s description, in italics running along 
the foot of the page. 

An account of this author and publisher 
(his attribution to himself of the character 
of designer must be qualified somewhat, as I 
shall proceed to demonstrate) las already 
appeared in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ (see the 
reference at the head of this note). He was 
a map publisher and bookseller at Wapping 
during the reigns of Charles James 
William and Mary, and William III. His 
main establishment was at Wapping, at the 
address I have quoted from the title-page ; 
and the memory of the ascribed locality is 
peoeevas to this day in Great Hermitage 
Street and Hermitage Wharf. He had alsoa 
branch shop in Exchange Alley, in the City 
of London to the west (see the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ vol. li. p. 227). There 
is also extant in the neighbourhood a tradi- 
tion that he kept a stall on the not remote 
Tower Hill, about midway between his chief 
and branch establishments, then a great naval 
and mercantile marine resort—a tradition for 
which I vouch the late Mr. George Offor 
(‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. xlii. 
». 6), a noted bibliographer, biographer, col- 
ector, and editor, a frequent contributor 
to the early volumes of ‘N. & Q.,.’ who 
himself commenced business and _ literary 
life by keeping a second-hand bookstall, 
afterwards developing into an important 
shop, on that historical eminence ; and, strange 
to say, this very shop was the successor in a 
long series of booksellers’ shops in Postern 
Row, Tower Hill, of the one that the subject 
of this paper founded in substitution for his 
original trading branch there, viz., a book- 
stall.* Mr. Offor communicated this detail of 


* & Q.,’ 7S, xi. 504, 
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Seller’s career to me in my youth when he 
(Mr. Offor) was himself of a very advanced 
age. 
aT will be observed that this frontispiece 
title does not supply a date, and this omission, 
Lowndes and Seller's biographer in the 
*D.N.B’ inform us, was invariable with this 
author. On the fly-leaf of the cover, how- 
ever, the MS. note to which I have previously 
referred originally ran :— 

**A Booke of the Punishments of the Common 

Laws of England. By Seller, London. No date. 
Extremely Rare. 11 Plates unknown to Collectors 
and considered to be unique.” 
Subsequently, however, this MS. entry has 
been corrected, apparently by the same scribe, 
the words “No date” being struck through 
by the pen that has added the numerals and 
words “ 1678, see first plate.” This amended 
note inspired my commentary, and I accord- 
ingly wrote on a loose slip of paper :— 

“T agree that this book is extremely rare, but 


China] there grows a vine called Jen-Shie-Ta 
(Python-Vine), which the hunter, clad in a red an 
flowerful garment, handles when he goes to find the 
snake. When it looks on the vine, its gaze and body 
are fixed and never move. Then the hunter puts 
on its head the female’s garment, and ties the anifnal 
with the vine. Its ot is distributed throughout 
the body, and can only be gathered by ting ; so. 
if a man beats one part of its body for a while, an 
then opens the part with a sharp knife, the gall will 
fall down ina mass. If the python do not die after 
the loss of its gall, it is email released. When it 
happens afterwards that the snake meets another 
hunting party it soon extends its old wound to show 
the absence of its treasure [the gall in question is 
said to be efficacious in saving the life of a man 
under tortures}.”—Sie Chung-Che, ‘ Wu-Tsah-Tsu,’ 
a c. 1610, Japanese ed. 1661, book ix. 
ol. 47 b. 


KumaGcusu MINAKATA. 


‘Down AMONG THE Deap Men.’—In the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy there is a 
picture, No. 11, representing a number of 
Cavaliers on their feet, and two lying on the 


venture to question the date attributed to it. The 
date on the whipping-post may have been the date 
when the construction of which it forms a part was 
erected,* or perhaps even when the plate was pre- | 
pared, but the publication must have been at least | 
seven years later. To say nothing of the costumes 
to the evidence of which, however, I attach great 
importance—the initials on the Yeoman of the 
Guard’st back in the last platet are LR. If this 
book had been published so early as 1678 they must | 
have been C.R. It is obvious, then, that the | 
work, whenever prepared, was published sub- | 
sequently to 1685, the year of the accession of | 
James II.” 
To this note I appended my own initials and 
the date when written, “2 March, 1885.” 
Gnomon. 


Temple. 
(To be continued.) 


Beaver AND PytHon.—In Brand's ‘ Obser- 
vations on Popular Antiquities,’ ed. 1842, 
vol. iii. p. 89, a passage is quoted from 
Eugenius Philalethes, which says that when 
the beaver is in danger of being taken he 
bites off his stones, for which he is hunted ; 
but 
“when he is hunted, having formerly bitten off his 
stones, he standeth upright and showeth the hunters 
that he hath none for them, and therefore his death 
cannot profit them, by means whereof they are 
averted and seek for another.” 

An analogous story, current in China, reads 
thus :— 

“* Jen-Shie (or Python) is only fond of flowering 
herbs and women. In the mountains [of Southern 


* See the text descriptive of plate i. 

+ I should, perhaps, have written “ Yeoman 
Gaoler” or “Yeoman Porter,” the scene being 
Tower Hill. 

} See the text descriptive of plate xi. 


ground, apparently intoxicated. The title of 
the picture is ‘Down among the Dead Men.’ 
Now the artist ought to have known that in 
the poetical phrase of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the “dead men” at a banquet meant the 
empty bottles on the floor. This renders it 
quite unnecessary to smirch the memories of 
Cavaliers by representing them as helpless 
sots. R. Denny 


Jewish Antiquities At Lincotn. — The 
following is a cutting from the Grantham 
Journal for 10 June :— 


““On Monday, a visit was paid by the Jewish 
Historical Society of England to Lincoln, which is 
recognized as the most interesting city in all Eng- 
land to students of early Joules history in this 
country. The old Jew’s House at the bottom of 
Steep Hill and the house of Aaron the Jew at the 
corner of Christ’s Hospital Terrace, both came in 
for close attention rn detailed examination. As 
Aaron died in 1186, the house cannot be less than 
750 years old, and it is absolutely the oldest private 
dwelling-house of stone in England, and probably 
in all Europe. Aaron of Lincoln was a very distin- 
ruished man in his time, being, indeed, one of the 
Rothschilds of the period, and when he died 
Henry Il. seized his treasure and debts. The 
treasure was lost on the way to Normandy, but for 
many years after Aaron’s death his debts were col- 
lected by a special branch of the Exchequer, two 
treasurers and two clerks being kept fully employed 
in keeping the accounts. His monetary transactions 
were thus obviously on an almost national scale.” 


CELER ET AUDAX. 


‘THe Grants or Pataconta.’—This little 
book professes to be by Capt. Benjamin 
Franklin Bourne, and I believe was published 
in the United States first in 1853. The same 


year it was republished in London by Ingram, 
Cooke & Co. and by Henry Vizetelly, without 
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date. Vizetelly altered the title to ‘Life 
among the Giants,’ &c., and added “a per- 
sonal narrative.” He gives the author's 
names in full. The ‘English Catalogue’ calls 
this the second edition. I desire to quote 
one or two passages in this book, as the real 
and actual experience of Capt. Bourne, but I 
cannot find anything to satisfy me that the 
travels are not fiction. On the contrary, the 
Atheneum, 1853, pp. 560 and 769, seems to throw 
doubt on it. Kick, in his supplement to 
Allibone, only gives the bare title, with no 
information about the author, who never 
seems to have written anything else. In the 
beginning of the book we are told that in the 
winter of 1848-9 the schooner John Allyne 
left the port of New Bedford—A. Brownell 
master and B. F. Bourne mate — for Cali- 
fornia. Whatever doubt there may be about 
the authenticity of Bourne’s narrative, there 
can, I fancy, be none as to the genuineness of 
that of Capt. Gardiner’s mission, which is given 
attheendof the book. The Patagonian mission 
party left England in 1850,and were “landed 
at their destination,” where they “all miser- 
ably perished from cold, sickness, and starva- 
tion,” without converting a single native. I 
shall be glad of any information about this 
book. THOMAS. 


“RIGHT OF ONSTAND.”— This unusual phrase 
was used by Lord Ellenborough in the case 
of Beatty v. Gibbons, sixteenth volume of 
East’s Reports, p.116. It signifies the right of 
an outgoing tenant to leave on the land oush 
things as his lease obliges him to sell to the 
incoming tenant. The word onstand is not 
found in the law dictionaries, nor (I think) in 
the dictionaries generally. 

Ricuarp H. THornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Sprrits at Hampton Court.—Among the 
advantages of residence in this famous palace 
is the privilege of living within easy distance 
of three yet unlaid ghosts. The following 

ragraph is due to an American writer, Miss 
Marion Harland — 


“An archway opening from the great staircase 
to the queen’s apartments, in what an historian 
calls ‘the mysterious corner of Hampton Court,’ 
was built up two centuries and more ago, for no 
other reason, said superstitious gossips, than to im- 
pede the wanderings of Jane Seymour, who used to 
roam the galleries and flit up and down the stair- 
case, a lighted candle in her hand. We have been 
told to-day in our round of the palace that she has 
been seen here within a dozen years. Katharine 
Howard, when arrested in her own apartments at 
Hampton Court and told that she was to be taken 
to the Tower, ran shrieking through the corridors, 
hair dishevelled and dress disordered, to the closed 


praying, and beat upon the panels with her hands, 
calling wildly upon her wt wwe name. She was 
torn away, and borne to her death—‘albeit she 
struggled violently, and her screams were heard by 
every one in the chapel.’ Since which time she has 
haunted the corridor—a distraught phantom with 
streaming hair who cries frantically to her royal 
lord for pardon and help. The nurse of Edward VL. 
turns an invisible spinning-wheel and mutters to 
herself in the room once occupied by her.”—* Where 
Ghosts Walk,’ pp. 43-4. . 
Sr. SwirHr. 
Skutt Writinc.— There is a passage in 

Keats which I do not find easy to understand. 
In the ‘Fragment of the Castle Builder,’ in 
the enumeration of the esthetic treasures of 
the pink room, we find :— 

A skull upon a mat of roses lying, 

Ink’d purple with a song concerning dying. 
I take it that it is the skull upon which the 
seng is written in purple ink. Unless the 
purple ink be bloodstains (and the skull that 
of some murdered person), then of any pre- 
cedent (though there may be such) for such 
“skulled” calligraphy I confess a total ignor- 
ance. It is as easy as it is objectionable to 
suggest emendations, but in this case I would 
venture to read :— 

A skull; upon a mat of roses lying 

Ink’d paper with a song concerning dying. 
Therhythm would justify the inversion, other 
quite as awkward being found in Keats. 

THomas AULD. 
[Does “ purple” refer to wine? The whole seem 

suggested by an emblem. ]} 


Str Joun MANDEVILLE’s ‘ TRAVELS.’—The 
following curious inscription, which appears 
to be a careless transcript made some two 
hundred years since of a much older entry in 
a MS. thought to be the original of this 
remarkable compilation, is worth preserving 
in‘N. & Q’ It is written on a small piece 
of paper, about 4in. by 34in., mounted in a 
folio scrapbook among a collection of speci- 
mens of early paper and watermarks formed 
about the year 1690 by Archbishop Tenison, 
to whom the volume formerly belonged. It 
has since been added to by other hands, 
and is now in my possession :— 

“Sr Jo: Mandauels Traules in MS} for out 
[=aught] I know writ with his one [=own] hand | 
in a pot folo[{=folio]: partle paper & partle 
par [=parchment]| paper Market [=water- 
U eshedll with a Lion he beian [=began] | to trauel : 
1332 : (ccc) [sic] & he Compiled | ty® [sic=the] Booke 
1336[sic—but no doubt intended for 1366”) : 34 yeare 
after | Aproued by y® pope: | appa [sic—should be 
“appa Mundi | and I pray y‘all you y* Read 
this Book | to say a pater nostor [sic] &: an Aue y® 
god | forgiue me my sines | fa & Sonne Hol: gost 


[ste] Am’en.” 
W.LRY. 


door of the chapel where she knew Henry was then 
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Keats's ‘Eve or Sr. Acnes.’—It has been 
wondered why Keats in the ‘Eve of St. 
Agnes’ introduced the celebrated “viands” 
stanza. I suppose Keats’s reason was the 

urely beautiful, and that he did not let his 
oan eat the viands because the finality of 
beauty had been reached by the description, 
and the poet knew that eating “was a beastly 
habit,” not suitable to art treatment. 

Things are, as a general rule, somewhat 
hurried in the case of an elopement—one 
has not even time to pack one’s portmanteau 

roperly ; but here there was no necessity 
or Madeline and Porphyro to “fash” them- 
selves. All the house (like Troy) was buried 
in sleep and wine (“bloated wassailers...... 
drowned in Rhenish and the sleepy mead”) ; 
and it has still been customary to take a 
little refreshment before setting out on a 
long journey, be it for business or (as in this 
instance) for pleasure. 

In all this Keats showed his exquisite art ; 
and he did so more than all in leaving out all 
mention of the lovers disposing of the viands, 
but he leaves it to the reader to imagine (if 
he so please) that they sat down and had a 
square meal, which perhaps they did. 

But there is one other reason which may 
have suggested to Keats the stanza in its 
totality. There is a somewhat similar stanza 
in Thomson (‘Castle of Indolence,’ i. 34). I 
greatly admire Keats, and if he were not 
original no man ever was ; but that is just 
what some say, that there is no such thing as 
absolute originality. In any case the two 
stanzas are worth comparison, though Keats’s 
is by far the better. Tuomas AULD. 


“AN OLD FRIEND AND A GOOD SINGER.”— 
This is a delightfully appreciative saying, 
which, however, is not so commonly used as 
it was a number of years ago by persons 
when speaking of others. One giving good 
things away will say to another, “I'll give 
you one, as you are an old friend and a good 
singer.” Then, again, some one hearing his 
friend praised will “chime in” with, “ Yes, 
he’s an old friend and a good singer.” It is 
eae to be met with all over the country. 

wes any one know its origin, and why 
“friend” and “singer” are brought together 
in this sort ? Tuos. Ratcuirre. 

[Is it derived from “‘ Arcades ambo ””] 


“Gazeso.”—One of my delightful enjoy- 
ments when leisure permits is looking over 
the early volumes of ‘N. & Q.,’ and culling 
from their pages information alike instruc- 
tive and entertaining. In looking recently 
through the tenth volume of the Third 
Series, I find four articles on “Gazebo,” and 


inquiries as to its possible derivation still 
unanswered. The writers all agree in de- 
scribing it as a hill or artificial mound 
terraced and having trees and shrubbery to 
its top, but arrive at no definite conclusion 
as to the origin of the name. I remember a 
hill so named a short distance south of Down- 
patrick, in co. Down, Ireland. There may be 
more hills so named in Ireland, but I have no 
means of ascertaining whether I am correct 
or not in so thinking. Webster's ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ spells the word “ Gazeebo, a summer 
house so situated as to command an exten- 
sive prospect.” I think, originally, they were 
called “gazearbors,” but by a vulgar elision 
“gazebo” superseded the name first given 
these shady outlooks. 
Epwarp McGratn. 
San Francisco. 


[Once more we say see ‘ H.E.D.”] 


THe Mountarn Asu. (See 9" S. iii. 491.)— 
At the above reference Mr. JEAKEs asks for 
synonyms of wicken=mountain ash. I give 
all the names I remember to have met with: 
quickbeam, quicken - tree, wicken, witchen- 
tree, wiggin, rowan-tree, roan-tree, rowan- 
ash, roun-tree, rodden (the rowans are the 
berries of the tree, and there is an old saying 
“ Many rains, many rowans,” the tree bearing 
most fruit in wet seasons), wild ash, white 
ash, field ash, mountain ash. Of these the 
last appears to be latest in date. It is not 
mentioned by Lyte or Gerard. The first 

uotation for it in the ‘H.E.D.’ is dated 1794. 

n Devon and Cornwall the tree is called 
“care.” I dare say many more names for it 
exist and may be found in Britten and 
Holland's ‘ Dictionary of 

C. 


Names or Teas.—Like the word tea itself, 
the names of the various “chops” or brands 
of tea appear to have come into English from 
dialectic rather than from literary Chinese. 
This is now so generally recognized that the 
‘Century Dictionary’ derives Pekoe from the 
Cantonese Pak-hao (the name given to this 
tea at Amoy, Pek-ho, is still nearer), while the 
‘H.E.D.’ notices that “Bohea” cannot - 
sibly come from the standard Chinese Ww-i, 
but must be from the dialect of Fuhkien, in 
which province the Bohea Hills are situated 
where this kind of tea is grown. Neverthe- 
less, in both these dictionaries there are cases 
in which the neglect of this principle has led 
to error. Thus the ‘H.E.D. under Congou 
derives it from the standard Chinese Aung-fu 
(which happens also to be the Cantonese 
spelling) ; “ the omission of the /,” we are told, 
“is the foreigners’ corruption.” It is nothing 
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of the kind. The Amoy name for this tea is 
Kong-hu, so that the omission of the f is due 
to the local Chinese dialect. The ‘Century’ 
— derives Twankay from the standard 
Chinese J'wn-chi; but the Amoy Twun-ke is 
nearer, and the Cantonese Jwun-kei nearer 
still, its second syllable being absolutely the 
same in sound as the English. The Twankay 
is a stream in the east of the province of 
Nganhwui, where Twankay tea grows. The 
‘Century’ also derives Souchong from the 
standard Chinese Siao-chung, yet it directs the 
name to be pronounced in the French manner 
(with the first syllable like the French word 
sou), which can only represent the Cantonese 
Siu-chung. Older dictionaries, such as Walker, 
Jones, Jameson, give another pronunciation 
(with the first syllable pronounced like sow), 
which might be derived from the standard 
Chinese, though it might also be the Amoy 
form Siao-chiong. While it will be thus seen 
that both pronunciations of Souchong are 
correct, the parallel name Powchong can only 
be pronounced one way: the first syllable 
rimes with sow. In the Cantonese ortho- 
graphy we write it Pao-chung, in that of 
moy Piao-chiong. James Pratt, Jun. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


Famity Portrait Group.—Can any of 
your readers inform me if they are acquainted 
with the original of a family portrait group, 
small whole-lengths in the style of Vandyke? 
There are eleven figures—a man in armour, a 
lady seated, in white satin, holding a naked 
child, two ladies, six other children—and a 
mastiff, grouped round a table on which is a 
plate of fruit. I have been unable to identify 
the original of this picture or to learn if it has 
been engraved, and should be most grateful 
for any information. M. Forrescue. 

Mackworth House, Derby. 


*‘ComicaL Pivermace.’ — In 
‘Flower Lore,’ by Mrs. J. Paterson, is a 
— from a work entitled ‘Comical 
ilgrim’s Pilgrimage.’ By whom written and 
when published? Unable to identify it in 
bibliographical dictionaries. 
T. N. Brusurretp, M.D. F.S.A. 


“Gy.”—This word is said to imply in the 


Whitby dialect course or direction. In Robin- | 


is paraphrased “at a loose end.” Is this 
elsewhere? A. L. MAYHEW. 
ord. 


“Grirst.”—In a song by Walter Watson, a 
native of Cadder, in the county of Lanark 
(born 1780), I find the following :— 

Tis no for the breadth o’ the ocean, 

*Tis no for the girst o’ the wave, 

That I wad gie up the bit notion 

O’ hobblin’ awa’ wi’ the lave. 
I quote from Watson’s ‘Poems and Songs,’ 
Glasgow, 1853. Can anybody living in 
Lanarkshire, or somewhere near, tell ine the 
precise meaning of “girst” ? 

A. L. MayHew. 
Oxford. 


Stowe Sate or Picrures.—Is it possible 
to ascertain who were the purchasers of the 
pictures sold at the great Stowe sale in 1842? 

M. ForrescvueE. 

Mackworth House, Derby. 


Amen Court.—Is any historical and senti- 
mental information to be found concerning 
that tranquil little spot, Amen Court, where 
dwell canons of St. Paul’s? The houses in 
adjoining court have 


[A little information is given in Cunningham and 
Wheatley’s ‘ London.’} 


Heratpic Survivats.—Can any of your 
readers inform me what is a “survival,” and 
to whom the following arms _ belong? 
1. Several eagles displayed on a field parted 
per pale sa. and or. Grest, an eagle or vulture 
arg. surmounting a profiled helmet. 2. Three 
survivals in a field (tincture unknown). 
Crest, an eagle. T. A. J. PILE 


Fletching Vicarage, Sussex. 


Byron’s MATERNAL GRANDFATHER. — 
George Gordon, laird of Gight, Aberdeen- 
shire, died at Bath, 9 January, 1779. I have 
seen it stated that he really drowned himself 
in the Bath Canal. Is there any record of 
this? J. M. 

118, Pall Mall. 


“Orr” ror “Or.”—Is the use, among the 
uneducated, of off for of, in such phrases as 
“T had it off Jones,” “1 bought it off Smith,” 
general, or is it home-county speech? [ am 
not inquiring when what is regarded as the 
proper distinction between of and its variant 
off became established, but am simply curious 
to know whether the phraseology to is 
common. Of followed by of even is some- 
times heard: “I bought it off of Robinson.” 
“To buy off,” in the sense of to redeem, is, of 


son’s ‘Glossary’ the phrase “at an idle gy” | course, no more vulgar than “to let off.” It 
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is the vulgar use of of for of=from about 
which I am desirous to be informed. 
Henry ATTWELL. 


Sir Toomas Armstrone.—Can any of your 
correspondents kindly inform me of the 
names of the regiments to which the well- 
known Sir Thomas Armstrong, temp. 
Charles IT., belonged? I believe he was made 
a lieutenant in the Earl of Oxford’s Horse, 
now the Royal Horse Guards, when that regi- 
ment was first raised ; and some ten or twelve 
years subsequently, when Charles II. raised 
the regiment of horse now known as the 
3rd Dragoon Guards, he became its first 
lieutenant-colonel. Am I correct ; and how 
long was he associated with these —— } 


GENERAL JOHN ARMSTRONG, 1674-1742.—I 
should like to learn the particulars of this 
officer’s military career, and especially what 
regiments he commanded. He is said to have 
served at the battle of Blenheim, and at one 
time to have commanded the forces in — 

» 


Scaprous orn (See ‘Demon’s 
Aversion,’ 9 §. iii. 375.)—-Jeremy Taylor 
asks :— 

“Is not the rhubarb found where the sun most 

corrupts the liver; and the scabious by the shore 
of the sea, that God might cure as soon as he 
wounds?” 
And the ‘ Babees Book’ says : “ Scabiose...... 
is good for ache.” But what particular ache 
or ul had the old divine in mind for which 
“the scabious by the shore of the sea,” rather 
than inland pastures, 
was the cure found just where it was needed? 
1 suppose that the scaly eruptions for which 
scabious was once supposed to be efficacious 
are not peculiar tothe seaboard. M. C. L. 


Tue Meanine or “Lurip.”— By some 
strange method this word has come to be 
used in the very opposite sense to its correct 
meaning. An example in point is to be found 
in a recent issue of the Daily Chronicle, which 
had “England in search of a fast bowler is 
a pathetic situation. The performance of 
Arthur Mold at Bristol will probably be re- 

arded in a very lurid light.” Now /urid, 
i luridus, means gloomy. One dictionary 
adds ghastly pale, dave The writer, there- 
fore, said “very gloomy light.” He meant 
“very brilliant.” Can the change of mean- 
ing be traced? It will be interesting to see 
how the ‘ H.E.D.’ will treat the word. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


[Luridus also= yellow. Horace has 


* luridi | 


NationaL NicknaMEs.— What nicknames, 
similar to John Bull, are applied to conti- 
nental nations, and what were their wen ? 


Toncues.—Whereabouts is this It 
is apparently either in Warwickshire or 
Nerthamptonshive. H. T. B. 


Skvres Cutna.—I have in my session 
five plates of old Sévres china, which the pre- 
vious owner described as follows :— 

“Set of five very fine Sévres plates, being speci- 
mens of those orde by the five Great Powers 
at the Treaty of Paris, England, Austria, France, 
Prussia, and Russia.” 

Can any of your readers tell me if such 
services were orde and, if so, on the 
occasion of which treaty, and who now pos- 
sesses the set ordered for England? S&S. 8. 


“Mrs. Q.”—There is a well-known engrav- 
ing of this celebrated beauty. Can any 
authentic details of her life be given ? 

JAMES Hooper. 

Norwich. 


THEOBALDS oF Kent.—Any information 
will be gratefully received regarding the 
Theobalds of Kent, prior to William Theo- 
bald, of St. Dunstans, near Canterbury, will 
proved 1636. (Mrs.) P. A. F. STEPHENSON. 

Warley Barracks, Brentwood. 


Latin CoupLtet Wantep.—There is said to 
exist (or to have existed) at Paris a fountain 
inscribed with a Latin elegiac couplet, which 
many years ago was rendered by a young 
Etonian somewhat as follows :— 

The nymph who bids these waters flow 
Lies hid beneath this stone : 
Do thou like her thy gifts bestow, 
Nor let the source be known. 
Can any correspondent kindly supply the 
original Latin? Possibly the lines may occur 
elsewhere. W. F. R. 
Hutton Rectory. 


L’OrpreE pu Devore (FRaNce).—Any in- 
formation respecting the above will be 
thankfully received. A friend of mine, who 
has lately had the distinction of a Chevalier 
of the order conferred upon him, is informed 
that no such order exists. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Hanover Gardens, Bradford. 


La Creca Manzanares.—Sir John 
Bowring contributed to the first volume of 
Once a Week (p. 525) an interesting notice of 
La Ciega de Manzanares. She was a blind old 


dentes,” and Lucretius uses it of jaundice; and | Woman who was an inmate—why it is not 
| stated—of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of 


“lurid” is so used in scientific phraseology. } 
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Madrid, and had a remarkable gift of poetic 
improvisation. On one occasion she was 
asked by a lady of distinguished grace and 
beauty to write a stanza without the letter ¢ 
in it. As this vowel is the most frequent in 
Spanish, as in English, the task was not easy ; 
but she improvised these complimentary 
lines to the fair woman who had made the 
request :— 

Divina flor purpurina! 

En tus ojos cristalinos 

Y tus labios los mas finos, 

Tu boca la mas divina, 

Asaz la virtud camina 

Y mira con gran cuidado ; 

Todos alaban tu agrado, 

Con la mayor importancia 

Tu amor y fina fragrancia 

Y corazon apiadado. 
Bowring omits to call attention to the vowel 
with which the second line begins. He 
does not give the name of this clever 
improvisatrice. Is there any more extended 
notice of her life and writings ? 

E. A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


SHEEP IN THE GREEN Park.--Can any one 
tell me to whom belongs the right of turning 
out his sheep for free pasture upon this spot, 
and how far back the privilege may date? 
The flock to-day is considerable, the animals 
being branded with an “E.” What does this 
letter denote ? Crcit CLARKE. 

Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


Ben Jonson’s Works.—It is known why 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor chose such a title as 
‘Golden Grove’ for one of his works. Was 
there any similar reason which led Jonson to 
choose such titles as ‘ Timber ; or, Discoveries 
made upon Men and Matter,’ ‘The Forest,’ 
and ‘ Underwoods,’ which last was adopted 
by Stevenson ? Tuomas AuLp. 


‘THe Wavertey ALBuM.’—This is the title 
of a book in my little collection, gilt-edged, 
bound in crimson silk, lettered ‘Waverley 
Album,’ but having no date on the title-page 
or publisher’s name, though on the frontis- 
a the name Edward Lacey, 76, St. Paul’s, 

ondon, _ The price is stated to be one 
guinea. e book contains fifty-one line 
engravings of scenes and places mentioned in 
the Waverley novels, from ‘Waverley’ to 
‘Quentin Durward, with which the series 
ends. The illustrations are very unequal, 
some of them, as those after C. R. Leslie and 
P. De Wint, being very good, whilst others are 
indifferent. This is the only copy I ever saw 
of the book, and I should like to know 


whether it is scarce or valuable. To the best 


of my remembrance I have never noticed the 
mention of it in catalogues. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
(The work was published in 1838. It is not often 
heard of in booksellers’ catalogues. We know 
nothing of its value.] 


PecuLiarR Use or THE TERM “ BritisH.”— 
The following use of the term “ British” for 
“English,” in the narrow, provincial sense, is 
so strange as to invite inquiry. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen in his life of Dr. Johnson in “ English 
Men of Letters” writes on pp. 110-111 :— 

“The antipathy to Scotland and the Scotch 
already noticed was one of Johnson’s most notorious 
crotchets......He declared that the Scotch were 
always ready to lie on each other’s behalf...... He 
felt some tenderness for Catholics, especially when 
oppressed, and a hearty antipathy towards pro- 
sperous Presbyterians. The Lowland Scotch were 
typified by John Knox, in regard to whom he 
expressed a hope, after viewing the ruins of St. 
Andrews’, that he was buried ‘in the highway.’ 
This sturdy British and High Church prejudice did 
not prevent the worthy doctor from having many 
warm friendships with Scotchmen.” 

Has such a sense of the word “ British” 
ever been recognized? Perhaps it would 
hardly deserve notice if it had been em- 

loyed by a writer of less eminence than 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, who, it must be said, can 
seldom be detected in an incorrect or careless 
use of words. Avex. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


Arrest For IRELAND. — An 
episode in one of Lever’s Irish novels presents 
a gentleman threatened by bailiffs and catch- 
polls, who contrives for a time to evade levy 
and caption by barricading his residence 
against the former and strictly secluding 
himself therein from the latter. The judg- 
ment debtor is a famous duellist and an 
authority on all details connected with 
“affairs of honour.” He is outraged one day 
by beholding from the French windows of 
his drawing-room the parties to a duel, ap- 
parently, who have invaded his grounds and 
are arranging preliminaries on his lawn, but 
still more exasperated at the obvious un- 
familiarity of the seconds with the duties of 
“nacing the daisies” and placing their men. 
After much excited expostulation and many 
impatient suggestions, he is invited to step 
forth and give the trespassers the benefit of 
his notoriously vast experience. The ruse 
succeeds, and he finds himself instantly the 
victim of a ca. sa. Will some one of your 
innumerable readers kindly communicate 
through your columns the name of the work 
in which this incident is narrated, and thus 
confer a favour upon Gnomon ? 
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Beplics, 


LOYAL ADDRESSES TO RICHARD 
CROMWELL. 
(9 S. ili, 367.) 

THERE appeared in the Penny Magazine | 
(30 Nov., 7, 14, and 21 Dec., 1839) a series | 
of articles on ‘Richard Cromwell and his 
Wife.’ They are eminently readable and 
contain much useful information concerning | 
the erstwhile Protector. The removal of the 
loyal addresses by Richard from Whitehall 
to Hampton Court in two old trunks is duly 
noted, and it is said that “ of these two trunks- 
ful of broken faith he continued to take great 
care all the rest of his life.” Having returned 
to England from his exile about the year | 
1680, he lived in retirement at Cheshunt in | 
the house of Baron Pengelly unti! his death | 
in 1712. The anecdote concerning the ex- | 
hibition of the loyal addresses to a_ new | 
acquaintance is thus given in the Penny | 
Magazine :— 

“Dr. Lort, an industrious collector of recondite | 
matters, related, on the authority of the Rev. 
George North, vicar of Codicote, near Welwyn, in | 
Hertfordshire (who had been acquainted with two 
persons that had frequented Richard in the last 
years of his life at Cheshunt), the following par- 
ticulars—‘ None were admitted to visit him but | 
such as had strong recommendations from some of 
his intimate acquaintance as being men of an agree- 
able and cheerful conversation and of strict honour. 

e of the two persons just mentioned, who lived 
at Ware, was culemeaniied under this character, 
and introduced to him with an admonition to con- | 
form to the old gentleman's peculiarities without 
asking any questions or seeming to make observa- 
tions. After an hour or two had been spent in 
conversation and in drinking Richard started up, 
took the candle, and was followed by the rest of the 
company (who all, excepting the last admitted man, 
knew what was going forward), carrying the bottles | 
and the glassesinto a dirty garret, where was nothing | 
but a round hair trunk. This Mr. Cromwell pulled | 
out to the middle of the room, and, calling for a | 
bumper of wine, drank “ Prosperity to Old England!” | 
The company did the same, when the new guest 
was called to do so, sitting aside [? astride] on the 
trunk, as all of them had done. Richard desired 
him to sit light, as he had no less under him than 
the lives and fortunes of all the good people of Eng- 
land ! The trunk was then opened, and the original 
addresses showed him, with great mirth and 
laughter. Such was Richard’s method of initiating 
a new acquaintance.’” 


Some oe ago the Rev. Arthur Brown, 
curate of the parish, delivered a lecture on 
Cheshunt before the members and friends of 
the Cheshunt Working Men’s Association. 
This was printed with notes in 1865. In a 
note on p. 38 Mr. Brown expresses his dis- 
belief in this and other stories concerning 
Richard Cromwell, because they do not 


| receive the sanction of Oliver Cromwell, 
_Esq., who in 1820 published (Longmans) 
‘Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, 
_and of his Sons, Richard and Henry.’ 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northampton. 


There is in the British Museum Library a 
book entitled ‘A True Catalogue or Account 
of the Several Places and Most Eminent 


| Persons in the Three Nations, and elsewhere, 


where, and by whom, Richard Cromwell was 
proclaimed Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
4to. 1659. I quote from the old printed cata- 
logue. This may in some measure form a key 
to the addresses spoken of by your corre- 
spondent, which I fear have perished. 
ASTARTE. 


A somewhat similar anecdote of Richard 
Cromwell will be found in a volume with the 
following title :— 

“The History of Addresses. By one very near A 
Kin to the Author of the Tale of a Tub. Diu 
multumque desideratum. London Printed in the 
Year 1709.” 

The Dedicatory Address of fourteen pages 
is inscribed to “W—— B-— Esq',” and is 
dated 2 May, 1709. The pages in “ Whit. 
Mem.” where the addresses are to be found 
are given. The volume comprises 244 pages, 
with an index of the places from which 
letters were received. Joun TAYLOR. 

Northampton. 


The story quoted 9" 8. iii. 367 may be found, 
with some slight variations, in ‘ Memoirs of 
the Protectoral House of Cromwell,’ by the 
Rev. Mark Noble, 2 vols., London, 1787, a 
book which contains much interesting and 
useful information, though Thomas Carlyle 
speaks in a most disparaging manner of the 
book and its author. Carlyle sums up his 
caustic criticism as follows :— 

“Such as it is, this same Dictionary [i.¢., the 
above book] without judgment and without arrange- 
ment, ‘bad Dictionary gone to pie’ as we may call 
it, is the storehouse from which subsequent Bio- 
graphies have all furnished themselves. The reader 
with continual vigilance of suspicic once knowin 
what man he has to do with, di, cough it, an 
again through it, covers the margins vi it with notes 
and contradictions, with references, deductions, 
rectifications, execrations—in a sorrowful but not 
entirely unprofitable manner.”—‘ Oliver Cromwell’s 
Letters and Speeches,’ chap. ii., Introduction. 

According to the ‘Memoirs of Cromwell,’ 
Richard Cromwell died in the house of Ser- 
jeant Pengelly at Cheshunt, Herts, 12 July 
1712, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, and 
was buried in the chancel of Hursley Church, 
Hants. The book is dedicated to John Mon- 
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tagu, Earl of Sandwich, who was at that time 

First Lord of the Admiralty, and on an en- 

graved title-page are many naval emblems 

and a shield of arms, Montagu quartering 

Monthermer. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Lonpon” anp “Lonnon” (9 §. iii. 304, 
416).—So far as Canon Venables’s §state- 
ment in a letter to the Spectator, 1 March, 
1893—as mentioned by your correspondent 
at the first reference--concerns the aris- 
tocratic pronunciation of Rome as Room 
in the time of George IV., the same appears 
to receive some support by the fact that the 
site of the quay at Billingsgate, properly 
called “ yw se | ” (or “Rome Land”), in and 
formerly belonging to the parish of St. Mary- 
at-Hill, in the City of London, is shown as 
“Room Land” on a plan, dated 10 July, 1823, 
in the office of the late Mr. Laing, the parish 
surveyor. Probably this “Romeland” was 
so named from having been granted by one 
of our early kings to the then Pope, as was 
also a parcel of land of the same name, near 
the Abbey of Waltham in Essex, granted by 
Henry Ll. to Pope Alexander IIL, where- 
on Henry VIII. had a small house, to which 
he occasionally resorted for his private 


Water Scorr (9 §. iii. 346, 434).— 
The ‘Chaldee Manuscript,’ conceived and 
initiated by James Hogg, and most ably—and 
sometimes a little unscrupulously—elaborated 
- Wilson and Lockhart, concludes Wilson’s 
*‘Noctes Ambrosiane,’ vol. iv. (Blackwood, 
1864). Scott figures in chap. i. pp. 44-48. In 
these days, when it is so fashionable to read 
works in Scotch dealing with Scottish people 
and interests, there ought to be a revival of 
popularity for the ‘ Noctes,’ in which there is 
an easy grip of Scottish idiom not surpassed 
by Sir Walter Scott himself. 

THomas Bayne. 


If Mr. Forp had consulted ‘ Iliad,’ viii. 192, 
he would have seen that the last four words 
in the epigram are taken from it, and that, 
in the version given by Mr. BresLar at the 
first reference, viv appears as dov. 

R. M. Spence, D.D. 


“Twitty Tors” (9 S. iii. 406).—“ Twilly- 
” lads were common enough when I 
went to school ; and although so many walked 
in that fashion, the rest who did not made 
“gam ” of them, partly because of the peculiar 
gait of those who walked “twilly,” as we 
called it. Looking directly in front or direct 
behind, one sees at once why infooted folk 


are called “twilly-toed,” for each foot in 
turn makes a “ twirl” or half-circular move- 
ment at each step. It seems an awkward 
gait ; but to my thinking it is the natural one, 
for nearly all children walk in this way at 
the outset. The best runners when I was at 
school were those inclined to walk “ twilly.” 

Txos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


The following is taken from ‘My Diary in 
India, 1858-9,’ by W. H. Russell, LL.D. 
(Routledge, 1860), p. 113 :— 

** Simla, 1 July, Thursday.—On my way I encoun- 

tered a native gentleman who was taking a stroll, 
followed by two or three attendants—a portly, 
middle-aged man, light-coloured, dark-eyed, with 
delicate touches of yellow paint on the bridge of his 
nose and lobes of his ears. He carried a large 
heavy cane, like that borne by stage-doctors, and, 
as he walked, he turned out his toes in a modulated, 
dignified way which attracted one’s notice, no less 
than his flowing robes, his huge turban, and his 
general air.” 
I remember old Sergeant Keeting, of the Berks 
Militia, os at me when acting as fugle- 
man of the drill-squad at Caversham on this 
account. THomas J. JEAKES. 


BrinGHAM ARMORIAL (9 §. iii. 48, 355).— 
“Binsli or Binly” must be a misprint. The 
name seems always spelt de Busli or de 
Builli or Builly, never with x. I do not know 
that Tickhill was conveyed by Idonea, the 
lady who married Vipont; she died 1235. 
The second baron, Roger de Busli, died about 
1102, and it seems probable his male heir, 
Ernald, did not inherit, or at least possess, 
Tickhill. Idonea descended from this Ernald. 
In 1106 Roger's “cognatus,” Robertde Belesme, 

ot Roger's lands, giving a large sum to 

ufus for them; so Ordericus Vitalis says. 
Stephen gave Tickhill to the Comte d’Eu 
who claimed through Beatrix, daughter o 
one of the Rogers, probably of the father of 
the first baron. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that the only Beatrix, Countess of Eu, I have 
seen recognized died in 1060 on the ides of 
April. ‘The History of Hallamshire,’ I think, 
makes her daughter of Ernald and wife of 
William, the Count of Eu who was blinded in 
1093. Anyhow Tickhill somehow came to 
the Crown a second time (it had reverted 
once on the banishmentof Robert de Belesme). 
It was in the hands of the king 1156 and 
1165. It was granted to Ralph de Isoudoun, 
then Count of Eu, by King John as “jus 
Alic uxoris sue.” This lady, daughter and 
heiress of Count Henry, was living 1245. 
The grant is in Lit. Pat., 16 John. In 18 Ed- 
ward [., John de Brienne, “ com. de Dew,” the 
great-great-grandson of Alice, claimed Hast- 
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ings and Tickhill as right “ Alicie, Comitisse only to have seen the one in the text, not 
de Deu, proavie sux.” She was, he says, seized that in the supplement. The latter gives 
temp. Henry IIL. and left England, giving | additional evidence of the use of the word in 
up Hastings to the king until peace with | Elizabethan literature, but no attempt at 
France. Thereafter, 36 Henry IIL, protec-| etymology ; so that Mr. PLatr may justly 
tion was given to all lands of said countess, | claim to be the first who has fully explained 
Rot. Parl. 18 Edward I. The Binghams were | it. Wma. C. RicHaRDsoN. 
doubtless a branch of the Buslis. Hugh de 
Bingham, who lived at Bingham in 1199, was Prior’s PARENTAGE (9 §. iii. 449).—Horace 
reat-grandson of Richard de Builli, co-| Walpole’s suggestion does not exist outside 
ounder of the Cistercian house of Roche in | his own letter toMann. It would be difficult 
1147. So ‘The Norman People.’ T. W. | to know on what ground it rested. Accord- 
Aston Clinton. | ing to Johnson, Prior left his birth for future 


Bingham was Bugge, from Ralph of Bugge hoping 
Hall, a wealthy woolstapler of Nottingham, | thes he at give him @ more notable | pron 
A.D. 1235. Of his two sons Richard became | than he — claim. This a ee = 
of Willoughby in the Wolds, now represented out dloes not add a 
in the female line by Lord Middleton ;| POSS! vility to Walpole’s suggestion. | 'L 
another son settled at Bingham. His family | facts have not been seriously rag te : 
is distinct from the Dorset line of Sutton at is little doubt that Prior wae Sele oe 
Bingham, Welcome or Melcome Bingham, | Wimborne, in East Dorset ; and it is pro- 
now represented by the Earl of Lucan = 
, }a fact which accounts for the absence of any 
“Barer” (9 §. iii. 269, 29% Haut. | register of his baptism at Wimborne. The 
" BAILEY ” (9 5. iii, 269, 293, 433).—An old | ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ quotes 
building near the parish church of Rumney, | two lines of his which favour this view. His 
Monmouthshire, is known as “Beili Bach,” | father was George Prior, a joiner by trade, 
we. the Little Bailey. It was probably the who died when Matthew was very young. 
the the manor The boy was then taken in 
empny. <A portion of the precincts of | uncle, a vintner in London, and it was here 
was termed Castle that the Earl of Dorset first came across him. 
own to the seventeenth century. The) Other facts tend to prove the absurdity of 
Bailey is still the name of a street in the old | Walpole’s suggestion. Take Prior’s dedication 
rt of Swansea, near the Castle. I wonder of his poems to Lionel, seventh Earl and first 
if I shall be scolded for hazarding a conjec-| Duke of Dorset. It is nothing but a high- 
ture that the Irish /ai/e (Bally-) is a cognate | flown eulogy of his patron, the late earl. 
a Hall, C ae Hopson Matruews. | But there is not a word in it that could be 
, . twisted by the most malignant Whig into a 
“MEAD AND Oparnt” (9 8. iii. 306, 413, 
471).—Mr. Srrone, if I understand him rior’s at ner. such had been the case the 
rightly, denies the existence of Russian | whole thing would have been most improper, 
obarni.’ I regret I did not give my attain | and would not have lacked an earlier Walpole 
for it in my first letter; it is leader’ | to expose it. In 1664, the date of Prior's 
* Russisch-Deutsches Wérterbuch, Riga, 1879 | birth, Charles Sackville, then Lord Buck- 
<660 There ere. in fact. thres alternative | hurst, was sowing the wildest oats with Sir 
orms of the word. obarné, obvarni, and ob- C. Sedley and others in London. by ane 
varnoi. While writing I may as well add | at and writing 
that my attention has just been drawn to the ved. Hi owen? Cra field 
fact that although the ‘Stanford Dictionary’ | 
does not give cherunk in the body of the Sackville, was born of his second marriage, 
work, it occurs in the supplement. It is|'™ 
there said to be Russian, and a very interest- | Swift in the ‘Journal to Stella’ makes 
ing quotation is given (from Hakluyt) in| ™@PY allusions to Prior. After the latter 
which the word is spelt cherevnikyna, and | had arranged “ Matt’s Peace,” and become 


P made of the wild black | negotiations, Swift hints pretty broadly his 


cherry. James Pratt, Jun. | 


| wonder that Lord Strafford, another pleni- 

It may perhaps be worth noting that there | potentiary “as proud as hell,” could consent 
are two articles about this word in the | to serve with one of Prior’s low birth. As a 
‘Stanford Dictionary.’ Mr. PLatr appears | matter of fact Strafford refused, and Prior 
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was removed. Bolingbroke knew better, and 
carried the poet to France. 

It would not be impossible on other grounds 
to discount Walpole’s malignant suggestion. 
The passage quoted by H. T. B. concludes 
thus :— 

“He sent Prior back with great anger, and in 

three weeks was turned out of the Government 
himself—but it is idle to produce proofs; as idle as 
to deny the scheme.” 
If the then Earl of Dorset was indeed “turned 
out” of his offices of Constable of Dover 
Castle and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports 
three weeks after he had refused Prior’s ad- 
vances, the fact rather gives the lie to every- 
thing that is known of Prior’s movements in 
1712-13. Dorset was “relieved” in June, 
1713. Since August, 1712, Prior had been in 
France, where he had gone in the confidence 
of Bolingbroke, and did not return till the 
March of 1715. How could he be treating 
for the Jacobites at Dover in May, 1713? 

It is not surprising that Horace Walpole 
should endeavour to sully as many beginnings 
as possible. Birth must have been a tender 
subject with him. It is inevitable, and 
almost satisfactory, that such hints as this 
about Prior should lead to nothing but a 
speculation whether Walpole thought his own 
descent sufficiently sure to warrant his in- 
dulging in spiteful chatter about the parent- 
age of his political enemies. 

GeEorRGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


THe Reputep MARRIAGE or CARDINAL 
Beaton (9 §S. iii. 467).—My friend Prof. 
Herkless has sent to me the following note 
on this subject :— 

** Questions about Beaton’s supposed marriage are 
not new, as may be seen from Archrologia, xxxiv. 

. 35. I think that reference is correct, though I 
ave not the book beside me. I have never been 
able to discover the slightest evidence for a marriage. 
I once wrote to the late Rev. J. Stevenson, 8..J., 
who worked so much among Scottish MSS., asking 
him about this marriage, and he replied that he 
believed Beaton was never married. I do not see 
what bearing the Rev. James Carruthers’s statement 
has on this question, since if Beaton was a widower 

fore he took orders, and since Marion Ogilvy 
survived him, she could not have been the wife. 
The marriage of the daughter, the initials D. B. and 
M. O. together in Melgund Castle, and the recogni- 
tion of sons of Beaton as legitimate, though they 
were legitimated by Act of Parliament, may account 
for the supposed marriage of the Cardinal and 
Marion Ogilvy.” 

Grorce ANGus. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


THe Port's IMMORTALITY PREDICTED BY 
Hise cr (9" §. iii. 84).— Any list of the world’s 
greatest bards which should omit the name of 


Pushkin would be absurdly incomplete. The 
centenary of this illustrious poet’s birth occurs 
on this 26 May (7 June, New Style), and it is 
a joy to see how, throughout the Russian 
dominions, all sorts and conditions of men 
have combined to do honour to his memory. 
At St. Petersburg all the shop-windows are 
crowded with Pushkin albums, postal card 
busts, statuettes, portraits, keepsakes, anc 
innumerable other mementos. I have just 
received a drinking-mug from the establish- 
ment of Korniloff Brothers, porcelain, &c. 
manufacturers, presenting a laurel-crowned 
bust of the poet surmounting a harp with pen 
and parchment roll affixed, and the dates 
“1799-1899, 26 May, A. Pushkin,” whilst at 
the back are four lines from his celebrated 
prophetic rhapsody, which I venture thus to 
do into doggerel verse for the benefit of those 
who might not understand the vernacular :— 
The Russias mighty realms shall spread my 
ame; 

There every spoken tongue shall sound my name: 
Proud scion of the Sclav, and Finn, and wild, 
Untam’d Tungods, and Kalmuik’s steppe -nurs’d 


child. 
H. E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


Gate: Sien or Inn (9* 8. ii. 526 ; iii. 216, 
315, 398).—The “ Gate Inn,” Upper Langwith, 
Derbyshire, carries a gate for sign, each bar of 
the gate bearing a line of the four-line verse 
already given. i is said the lines are bor- 
rowed from inscAptions formerly on the gates 
of priories and monasteries, which ran :— 

This gate hangs well and injures none ; 
Refresh and pray, and travel on. 
Were there such inscriptions on the gates of 
old religious houses ? Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
V orksop. 


It will probably interest Mr. G. Yarrow 
Batpock to learn that there is an inn in 
Manchester Road, Bradford, which has for 
a sign a hanging gate on which is painted 
the inscription he mentions. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Hanover Gardens, Bradford. 


BuieH (9 §. iii. 427).—The same question 
appeared in ‘N. & Q. forty-three years ago 
(2 §. ii. 40) without eliciting a reply. A 
subsequent inquiry (7" 8. vii. 128) respect- 
ing Admiral bligh’s place of burial pro- 
duced the following information (216) :— 

‘** Admiral William Bligh was born at St. Teath, 
in Cornwall, on 9 Sept., 1754; died in Bond Street, 
London, on 7 Dec., 1817; and was buried in Lam- 
beth Churchyard. He married Elizabeth Betham, 
of the Isle of Man; she died at Durham Place, 
Lambeth, on 15 April, 1812, aged sixty. Of the 
admiral’s children, Harriet Maria, the eldest 
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daughter, died 26 Feb., 1856, having married in 1802 
Henry Aston Barker, exhibitor of panoramas, who 
died 19 July, 1856. The second daughter, Mary 
Bligh, died 10 Dec., 1863. She married, first, in 
1804, John Patland, of Butler’s Grove, Kilkenny, 
and, oopeadly, in 1810, Sir Maurice Charles O’Con- 
nell, K.C.H., who died at Sydney, Australia, 
26 May, 1848.” 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Dover: Smiru’s Fotty (8 ix. 208).— 
More than three years ago A. H. A. inquired 
about this. In ‘Some More Memories of Old 
Dover,’ by Miss Horsley, it is stated that 
“Smith’s Folly” was at the end of the East 
Cliff at Dover, and that the name was given 
partly from the eccentric style of architecture, 
and from so much money being spent on what 
was only a poor dwelling. Some of the walls 
were flint, with roofs made of boats reversed ; 


and there was a tower copied from a prison | 


in Paris called the Temple, where Smith’s 
son, Sir Sidney Smith, was a prisoner for two 
years. There was a cave in the cliff with a 
sarcophagus in the centre, where Capt. Smith 
wished to be buried, but his sons had him 
buried in the churchyard. The name survives 
in the “Sydney Villas,” the last two houses 
at East Cliff, Dover. If A. H. A. desires 
further information, would he write to me 
direct ? Hussey. 
Wingham, near Dover. 


Prime Minister 8. x. 357, 438 ; xi. 69, 
151, 510; xii. 55, 431; 9% S. ii. 99; iil. 15, 52, 
109, 273, 476).—In two of my previous con- 
tributions on this subject I Le noted (8 
S. xi. 69; xii. 431) Andrew Marvell's use of 
the term “ Minister premier ” which is quoted 
by O. (9™ 8. iii. 476); and I would now refer 
to the first given in order to dispel what ap- 

rs to be a continued illusion on the subject. 

na notice in the Atheneum for 10 June of 

Mr. James Milne’s ‘ Romance of a Pro-Consul’ 
it is observed :— 

““We are sorry to find in several passages the 
term ‘ Premier’ for the Prime Minister of England. 
Mr. Disraeli generally used the phrase ‘the Mini- 
ster.” Most other First Ministers of the Crown 
have preferred the term ‘ Prime Minister.’” 

But on reference to 8 §. xi. 71-2 there 
will be found proof that Disraeli by no means 
“generally used the phrase ‘the Minister,’” 
but that he employed “Minister,” “First 
Minister,” and “Prime Minister” in turn, 
and of all these “First Minister” was by far 
his favourite term. Several more instances 
in proof of this could be given, but it suffices 
now to add that he certainly once used the 
word “ Premier,” to which the Atheneum ob- 
jects, and that in a speech in the House of 


_Commons of 11 March, 1873, upon the second 
| reading of the first Gladstone Government’s 
University Education(Ireland) Bill, he referred 
to Lord Palmerston as having been “ ay 
called the Protestant Premier.” Among the 
variants he employed was also “Chief Mini- 
ster,” by which term—as well as by “ Prime 
Minister of England ”—he described in de- 
bate on 18 Feb., 1853, Lord Aberdeen. 
Atrrep F. Ropsrns. 


EXPuLsIons From Oxrorp iii. 30 
| 393. See also 3™ S. ix. 427).—There is a full 
account of this incident in Tyerman’s ‘ Life 
of John Wesley,’ vol. iii. p. 33 (fifth edition), 
year 1768. It is interesting to find a passing 
allusion to it in Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 
year 1772 :— 

**I talked of the recent expulsion of six students 


‘ 


and would not desist from publicly praying and 
exhorting.” 
The conversation that follows represents Dr. 
Johnson as approving of what he considered 
a proper act of discipline. 
C. Lawrence Forp. 

Tue DEATH-RATE AT DuBLIN (9" §. iii. 468). 
—I have repeatedly visited Dublin during 
the last few months. I was informed by a 
resident that the river Liffey (which runs 
through the centre of the city) is nothing else 
than the city main sewer. I have many years’ 
experience of municipal adminstration, and 
from both olfactory and ocular observation 
I readily believed my informant. There may 
be other reasons for the high, very hi 
death-rate, although not necessarily. The 
inhabitants refer to their city as “dear, 
dirty Dublin.” I hope that the new Bound- 
aries Bill, now before Parliament, will provide 
for effective drainage for the proposed ex- 
tended area. The city authorities are now 
carrying out a partial scheme of drainage for 
the older area. Spite of all, I love Dublin 
and its inhabitants, and with modern drainage 
it will undoubtedly become a favourite city of 
the future. DALKEY. 


HEXHAM AND THE AuGusTALES (9" 8S. ii. 
245, 391; iii. 8, 410).—On the basis of an 
inadmissible etymology and an impossible 
connexion with the Augustales, Mr. Appy 
maintains that Hexham was a Roman muni- 
cipium, a rank possessed by one British city 
only, Verulamium. He now adduces as 
further proof the resemblance of the crypt, 
which he holds to be Roman, to that of a 
Roman basilica, and he is apparently ready 
to confer the status of municipium upon 
Ripon and Repton for the same reason, 
although neither of them is known as a 


from the University of Oxford who were Methodists, , 
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Roman station. As the churches of Hexham 
and Ripon were built by the Romanizing 
St. Wilfred, and are both called “ basilicas” by 
his friend and biographer Eddi, a resemblance 
in plan might be expected. It is not im- 
probable that Wilfred may also have been 
concerned with the plan of Repton during 
his sojourns in the Mercian Court. Since 
Roman inscriptions are used as materials for 
the construction of the Hexham crypt, it is 
clear that it cannot be a Roman edifice, and 
it is, indeed, recorded as the work of Wilfred.* 

It is interesting to compare the matured 
conclusions of the scholar best qualified to 
speak upon Roman Britain with Mr. Appy’s 
contention that Hexham was a Roman muni- 
cipium. Mr. Haverfield, the editor of the 
Roman inscriptions of Britain for the Berlin 
‘Corpus,’ writing from intimate knowledge of 
the district, thus treats of the alleged Roman 
occupation of Hexham :— 

*Castra Romana ad Hexham titulis et lapidibus 
Romanis ibi eruderatis nequaquam demonstratur ; 
possunt enim omnes ex Corstopito per fluvium advecti 
esse, velut ara hodie evanida facta in ipso flumine 
reperta. Neque prodiisse ibi videntur reliquiz 
minores.”—‘ Ephemeris Epigraphica,’ vii. 315. 

W. H. STEvVENson. 
PeTworTH AND THE Percies (9 8. iii. 
469). — Elwes’s ‘Castles and Mansions of 
Western Sussex’ is responsible for the follow- 
ing account of how Petworth came to the 
Percies :— 

“In the reign of Henry L. the manor of Petworth 
became forfeit to the Crown by the rebellion of 
Robert de Belesme, the then owner. The king 
bestowed it upon his second wife, Adeliza or Alice 
la Belle, and she, upon her marriage with William 
de Albini, conveyed it to her brother Joceline de 
Louvaine, who became its lord in 1140. Joceline 
married Agnes, sole heir of William de Perci and 
Adelidis de Tunbridge, and assumed the name of 
Perci while retaining the arms of Brabant. From 
this marriage descended the great family of Percy, 
which, although more closely identified with the 
northern counties, derived its title from the barony 
of Petworth for more than two centuries. Henry 
de Perci, Lord of Petworth, the father of Hotspur 
and Lord Marshal, was created Earl of North- 
umberland by Richard II. in 1377.” 

Aur. T. Everitt. 

Portsmouth. 


In ‘ A Guide-Book to Midhurst and Neigh- 
bourhood,’ by G. D. Wolferstan, 1884, it is 


* ‘Vita Wilfridi, auctore Eddio,’ chap. xxii. : 
“Domum Domino fabrefactam fundavit, cuius 
in terra cum domibus mire politis 
apidibus fundatam, et super terram multiplicem 
domum columnis variis et porticibus multis suf- 
fultam,” &c. Similarly in chap. xvi. he seems to 
record the building of the Ripon crypt: ‘ Basilicam 
polito lapide a fundamentis usque ad summum zedi- 
catam..,...in altum erexit et consummavit.” 


stated that Petworth passed into the posses- 
sion of Henry de Percie, fourth baron, upon 
his marriage with Alianor Fitzallan, daugh- 
ter of John, Earl of Arundel, which appears 
to have taken place some time in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century. 
Wm. Dovuetas. 
125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Jocelaine de Louvaine became possessed of 
the honour and manor of Petworth by gift 
from Queen Adeliza in 1140. He married 
Agnes, daughter of William de Perci, and 
“the lady would consent to marry Joceline 
only upon condition that he should adopt” 
her surname (‘ Petworth, by Rev. F. H. 
Arnold, p. 15). 

Epwarp H. Marsa, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Friar oF Lynn (9 S. iii. 489). 
—Frere Nicholas Lenne, as Chaucer styles 
him, was a learned Carmelite of Lynn, and 
a writer on the astrolabe. A story from 
Hakluyt that Friar Nicholas voyaged in 
1360, and at other times, “ad insulas septen- 
trionales antehac Europeis incognitas,” has 
been often repeated, by Warton and others. 
Tyrwhitt says the story is a mere fable, and 
Prof. Skeat, alluding to charts of this friar’s 
voyages said to have been presented to 
Edward III., remarks that “it seems pro- 
bable that the ‘charts’ which Warton says 
are ‘lost’ were never in existence at all.” 
Nicholas died in 1369, and was buried at 
Lynn. Curiously enough, there is an oft- 
repeated, but foolish legend in local works 
that a certain Robert Bacon, of Cromer, dis- 
covered Iceland about the year 1405. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Why not consult ‘D.N.B.’ before seeking 
to occupy space in ‘N. & Q.’ with needless 
questions? All that is known about Nicholas 
of Lynn will be found in ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xl. 
p. 418. A. 


Frecps (9" §. iii. 
449).—So far as I know, no complete list of 
the inscriptions on the tombs in the “Great 
Dissenters’ Burying-ground” or “ Tindal’s 
Burying-ground” has ever been published, 
but a copy of every legible inscription exist- 
ing in 1868, prepared Mr. George Rogers, 
will be found in the office of the Architect 
to the City of London. This statement I 


make on the authority of the official hand- 
book to Bunhill Fields Burying-ground. The 
five works named below will, I believe, be 
found to include all that have been printed 
on this subject. 


I omit any reference to 
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Acts of Parliament, or reports of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners or of the Common 
Council of the City, inasmuch as these deal 
only with the history of the ground :— 

1. The Inscriptions upon the Tombs, Gravestones, 
etc., in the Dissenters’ Burial-Place near Bunhill 
Fields. London: Printed by E. Curll, in Fleet 
Street. 1719. 8vo. 

2. Bunhill Memorials. Sacred Reminiscences of 
Three Hundred Ministers and other Persons of 
note, who are Buried in Bunhill Fields, of every 
Denomination. With the Inscriptions on their 
Tombs, and other Historical Information concern- 
ing them, from authentic Sources. Edited by J. A. 
Jones. London: Paul. 1849. Svo. 

3. Bunhill Fields Burying Ground: Proceedings 
in Reference to its Preservation. With Inscrip- 
tions on the Tombs. London: 1867. 8vo. 

4. History of Bunhill Fields Burying Ground, 
with some of the Principal Inscriptions. With a 
Plan of the Ground. 1870. 8vo. 

5. History of the Bunhill Fields Burial Ground, 
with some of the Principal Inscriptions. Printed 
by order of the City Lands Committee of the Cor- 
— of London. Henry Hicks, Esq., Chairman. 

yndon: 1887. Svo. 

No. 1 would appear to be the earliest list 
of the inscriptions upon the tombstones. It 
was compiled by one Rawlinson, and a copy 
of his book is to be found, I believe, in the 
Guildhall Library. Jones’s book (No. 2) is of 
value from the care which was taken in its 
eee: but it is, as its title implies, 
imited in its scope, and its trite pious reflec- 
tions could well be spared by the general 
reader. Nos. 3, 4, and 5 were substantially 
the work of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles 
Reed, the deputy in the Court of Common 
Council of the City of London for Farringdon 
Ward Within. Mr. Reed was a printer and 
afterwards a typefounder, a strong Dissenter, 
and a man of cultivated mind and fine 
presence. He it was who when the lease of 
the ground from the prebendary of St. Paul’s 
expired in 1868, and the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners threatened to sell the land on 
building leases unless 10,000/. were paid to 
them, induced the City authorities to procure 
an Act of Parliament which vested the land 
“for ever hereafter” in the Corporation. On 
the —- of the ground great pains 
were taken to lay it out as well as its crowded 
state would permit ; but from its situation 
in the very heart of a squalid district parts 
of it soon fell into disorder. The “Campo 
Santo,” as Southey called it, became the haunt 
of neighbouring roughs. The modern idler 
found here a convenient place in which to 

ursue the same nefarious occupation as 

ogarth’s “idle apprentice,” and from the 
shelter of the tombstones defied the righteous 
retribution of the beadle. It was ultimately 
found necessary to rail off the ground and 


confine the public to the path ; but admission 
can, I believe, be obtained to any portion 
on application to the civil gatekeeper. 

Bunhill Fields has had its “Old Mortality.” 
Sir Charles Reed was an ardent collector of 
Nonconformist relics, and amongst his pos- 
sessions was an old diary in which reference 
is made to the labours of a certain Dr. 
Rippon, an eminent Baptist minister and the 
compiler of a once well-known hymn-book 
bearing his name. Rippon was born at 
Tiverton in 1751, and became the pastor of 
the church in Carter Lane, Tooley Street 
(removed for the new London Bridge), where, 
and at New Park Street (afterwards the Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon’s first London charge), he 
ministered for no less than sixty-three years, 
dying in 1836, and being, appropriately 
enough, buried in Bunhill Fields. From this 
diary the following is an extract, and it is an 
interesting indication of the erstwhile im- 
portance of Bunhill Fields as a place of 
sepulture that every person named in it 
found his place of final rest there :— 

** We were asked to go over to the Tabernacle* to 
tea, and our pastor, Mr. Winter,+ never having seen 
Dr. Owen’st grave, we went into the ground by the 
Old Royal Road'—not our usual way. There we 
found a worthy man known to Mr. Wilks,§ Mr. 
Rippon by name, who was laid down upon his side 
between two graves, and writing out the oe eg 
word for word. He had an ink-horn in his button- 
hole, and a pen and book. He tells us that he has 
taken most of the old inscriptions, and that he will, 
if God be pleased to spare his days, do all, notwith- 
standing it is a grievous labour, and the writing is 
hard to make out by reason of the oldness of the 
writing in some, and defacings of other stones. It 
is a labour of love to him, and when he is gathered 
to his fathers, I hope some one will go on with the 
work.” 

Dr. Rippon’s work is still extant, but only in 
manuscript. He left six volumes of Bunhill 
Fields inscriptions, in his own handwriting, 
which are now preserved in the library of 
the Heralds’ College, Queen Victoria Street. 

* The chapel erected for the Rev. George White- 
field at the back of the City Road. It has been 
rebuilt. 

t Rev. Richard Winter, D.D., the successor of 
the Rev. Thomas Bradbury in New Court Chapel, 
ay Street, Lincoln’s Inn, ob. 1799, fat. seventy- 
eight. 

t Probably Dr. John Owen, who lies in Bunhill 
Fields under a portentous Latin inscription, ob. 
1683, «fat. sixty-seven. A Mr. “ Thankful” Owen 
was also buried here, of. 1681. 

Now the City Road. 

$ Rev. Matthew Wilks, D.D., the minister at 
Whitefield’s Tabernacle just mentioned, and after- 
wards at Whitefield’s Tabernacle in the Tottenham 
Court Road. 

{ See ‘History of the Bunhill Fields Burial 
Ground,’ 1887, pp. 21-2. 
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Besides these, the British Museum possesses 
eleven volumes of collections relating to 
Bunhill Fields Burial-ground made by the 
same industrious hand. It is strange that 
none of the great Nonconformist organiza- 
tions, or no wealthy Independent, Baptist, or 
Presbyterian, has thought the six volumes 
of transcripts, or portions of them, worthy 
of publication. eir importance may 
judged of by the fact that buried in Bunhill 
ields were authors like Bunyan and Defoe, 
Commonwealth worthies like General Fleet- 
wood and several members of the Cromwell 
family, hymnologists like Hart, Stennett, 
and Isaac Watts, artists like Thomas Stot- 
hard and William Blake, and the mother of 
the Wesleys. A few of these, it is true, died 
after Rippon’s time, but his list nevertheless 
contains hundreds of notable names. 

The registers of interments are to be found 
in Somerset House. They are in twenty- 
seven volumes, and record the burial of no 
less than 124,000 persons. They were fortu- 
nately secured by the City when the ground 
passed out of private possession in 1787. The 
first entry was made in 1662, and the last in 
1852. R. CLARK. 

13, Stanhope Road, Walthamstow. 


Swansea: its Derivation §. i. 43, 98, 
148, 194, 370, 433, 496 ; iii. 470).—This heading 
is older than the references given. In 8% §, 
vi. 503 the subject was, I think, introduced 
by myself. The thoroughness with which 
almost every subject is generally treated in 
N. & Q.’ is a source of La noms A pride to 
those, at least, who have for many years had 
their faith maintained and strengthened in 
its columns. Mr. STEVENSON’s note at the 
last reference is further evidence, if it were 
needed. I have not anything to traverse in 
the reply, but would point out that the 
writer has overlooked a strong point in 
favour of his .own case, viz., the oldest form, 
Sweinsei, dates from, if I mistake not, 1188, 
and ‘Brut y Tywysogion’ was written towards 
the end of the thirteenth century. L/an- 
genydd is mentioned about the year 560 in a 
grant to Oudoceus or Odoceus, Bishop of 
Llandaff. In 1399 one John Seweyn had 
half a burgage in Sweynesey. In Gower 
there are several tolmen, one or two known 
as the Swine House, very probably the 
graves of Danish chiefs, who, if not at one 
time lords of this part of Gower, certainly 
held for a rather lengthened period the 
district. Swine House was doubtless origin- 
ally Sweynes Huus. The word pirate, with 


‘ 


our modern ideas, hardly conveys the true 
significance of the profession once common 
to almost all maritime nations. It was not | 


then a discreditable business, but the reverse. 
Ancient chronicles prove that great person- 
ages, including monarchs’ sons, considered 
this mode of fife a certain qualification for 
their becoming “worthy of command.” 
Many thus qualified, and it need not be 
pointed out that these so-called piratical 
excursions often resulted in permanent con- 
sequences, and not the mere devastation of 
a district. Of course it is of no great moment 
whether Sweinn was a pirate in the present 
acceptation of the word or a conqueror ; but 
that Swansea has its origin in Norse there 
can be no manner of doubt. 
Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, F.S.A.Scot. 


Stone Axe (9 §. iii. 489).—In some parts 
of Northumberland ale made at home and 
bottled in stone (pottery) bottles is known 
as stone ale. There is also stone ginger-beer, 
which, by the way, is a very different beverage 
from the gassed and flavoured water of the 
factories. Anprew W. Tuer. 


Ginger - beer in earthenware bottles is 
known in the trade to-day as “stone ginger- 
beer.” It more nearly resembles the home- 
made article than does the stuff in glass 
bottles. W. C. B. 


| Many similar replies are acknowledged. ] 


Peat (9" §. iii. 483).—Pror. SKEAT will find, 
I think, that petary and petarium are of far 
older usage than 1500. Alexander III. of 
Scotland (04. 1286) commanded Aymer de 
Maxwell, Sheriff of Peebles, to make inquiry 
by jury whether Robert de Cruik “keeps by 
force our petary of Waltamshope from the 
burgesses of Peebles, which they allege was 
given to them by our father and ourselves.” 
The verdict was that “the burgesses cut their 
peats in the petary of Waltamshope, and that 
the said Robert violently cut and broke the 
said peats,” &c. Unfortunately I have not at 
hand the original Latin to refer to (‘The Acts 
of the Parliaments of Scotland,’ “ Formule 
Agendi,” vol. i. p. 90), but the trial is referred 
to in Cosmo Innes’s ‘ Scottish Legal Antiqui- 
ties,’ p. 227. Herpert MAXWELL. 


I do not see how the learned Professor pro- 
poses to deal with “beats,” 7c. “peats,” a 
form too well planted to be ignored. Straw 
and turf were Seowe as fuel before peat was 
dug for, so we have bete, beat, to feed the fire ; 
and the stoker was a “ beater” ; “beat burn- 
ing,” or “burn beking,” was burning turf ; so 
beat is ordinary turf, not necessarily of peat. 
In Welsh we have lating, batio, to pare, burn 
peat or turf; /losgi bating is turf-burning 
more in full. 

Personally I have always inclined to puteus, 
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But which form is the older in Britain? 
Puteus harks back to the slimy bog, the most 
offensive aspect of a useful article. To rely 
on beat we have the A.-S. betan, Anglicé better, 
i.e, to mend or feed the fire; so betan-fyr, 
——— to stoking, and quite independent 
of puteus. A. HAL. 


“Per pro” (9 §. iii. 468).—As a business 
man with a classical as well as a commercial 
education, I have no doubt “per pro” is an 
abbreviation of per procurationem. This is 
borne out by the expression “ giving the pro- 
curation.” The position of a clerk holding it 
is nearly as high as that of a partner, and his 
signature in that form is as binding on a firm 
as that of a partner himself. 

On the other hand, any clerk can sign 
“per” or “pro” without his signature 
having the same binding effect. The examples 
are :— 

1. Per pro: Brown, Robinson & Co. 


John Smith. 
2. Per John Smith. 
Brown, Robinson & Co. 
3. Pro Brown, Robinson & Co. 
John Smith. 


E. M. 


A contraction of the Latin per procura- 
tionem, sometimes still further contracted 
into pp., meaning “by procuration.” The 
power of procuration is usually conferred by 
mercantile firms on some trusty servant or 
clerk for some specific duty. Themost common 
case is the duty of signing cheques, drafts, 
letters, &c., on behalf of the firm. Thus a 
clerk or manager (say Charles Benson), sign- 
ing on behalf of Bergmann & Co., would 
probably write 

P.p. [or per pro.] Bergmann & Co., 
Charles Benson. 

The above is the substance of an article 
on this term from Bithell’s ‘ Counting-House | 
Dictionary.’ Ar. GARDINER. 

Leeds. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Church Towers of Somerset. By E. Piper, 
R.P.E. Letterpress by John Lloyd Warden 
zee. Parts X., XL, XII. (Bristol, Frost & 


We welcome with pleasure the appearance of three 
more parts of Miss Piper’s ualentio and attractive 
work. Since the publication of the previous parts 
we have revisited some of the able edifices she 
depicts, and are consequently in a position to do 
justice to the beauty and fidelity of her reproduc- 
tions. One of those we have seen is St. Christopher’s. 


Lympsham, the majestic Perpendicular tower of 


which underwent some alteration in the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century. It is pointed to with 
some pride as a leaning tower, though its deviation 
from the perpendicular is but slight. The upper- 
most stage, with a pair of windows in each face, 
and its groups of pinnacles—the centre of each, as 
Mr. Page says, a spirelet—is supposedly of later 
date, and is very satisfactorily shown. Standing on 
the south side of the Mendip Hills, at the opening 
of Cheddar Cliffs, St. Andrew’s, Cheddar, forms a 
fine feature in a picturesque and well-known land- 
scape. he resemblance between its lofty tower 
and that of Banwell is noted by Mr. Page, who 
holds it inferior in execution, and detects a certain 
want of delicacy in the sculpture. The grotesque 
gargoyles in the openwork parapet are a special 
feature. Wells has a claim to be the most idyllic— 
we had almost said the most ideal—cathedral city 
in the west of England. Among its attractions— 
sadly neglected, it is to be feared, by those who 
make but a short stay—is St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
the glories of which are forgotten in the splendours 
of the Cathedral. Freeman, however, has decla 
the tower “in general effect one of the noblest” 
in Somersetshire, and therefore in England. By 
general consent it contests the supremacy with the 
tower of Wrington. Miss Piper’s exquisite etchin 
does full justice to the “‘immensely long panell 
belfry windows,” the turrets, and the specially 
elegant pinnacles, and preserves all the features 
of an all but unequalled edifice. St. Mary Mag- 
dalene’s, Chewton Mendip, on the other side of the 
Mendips, is as ancient in its oldest portion as 
St. Cuthbert’s, and retains more traces of antiquity. 
Its Perpendicular tower was built on to the church, 
and one of its stages is so recent as the sixteenth 
century. St. Peter and St. Paul’s, Shepton Mallet, 
has a quaint and picturesque tower of the “‘ Taunton 
type,” and has what is called “‘ the feeble beginning 
of a spire.” The second stage has three niches, each 
containing figures. Last comes St. Andrew’s, Mells, 
the tower of which, rich in ornamentation, conve 
an idea of great strength combined with grace. It 
is needless to say that in no other county can six 
towers of equal beauty be found in a space really 
only equal to a few miles. 


Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral. Arranged by the 
late Henry Bradshaw. Edited by Chr. Words- 
worth. Part If. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Tuts second part is divided into two volumes of 

unequal thickness. Its value is great, and the 

labour taken in compiling it must have been im- 

mense. A captious objector might find fault with 

the fact that several documents are included—some 
of very modern date—which bear little relation to 

Lincoln Cathedral; but such criticism would 

uncalled for. Lincoln and Salisbury have acted 

and reacted on the politics and ritual of churches 
far away, almost from the days of their foundation 
to our own time. If we are ever to possess a his- 
tory of the medieval Church in England or its 
modern successor, worthy of the study of intelligent 
men, we must have accessible in printed form the 
documents in which the memory of these complex 
influences has been handed down to us. The work 
is so full of information that it is impossible in the 
space at our disposal to give any true picture of its 
contents, which range from late in the eleventh 
century to 1895. Some of the documents here 
printed, we need hardly say, are of more general 
interest than others. e earliest of them is the 
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charter of William II. confirming the Conqueror’s 
t to Lincoln. It had already been printed by 
dale from an inspeximus of the time of King 
Henry VI., but the one now given is from a much 


earlier and more correct copy, preserved at Lincoln, | 


which furnishes better readings. The signatories 
are very numerous, nearly all of them men of 
importance. We wish the editor had identified 
these persons. So far as the greater number is 
concerned, we believe the task could have been 
accomplished, though he modestly says that it was 
beyond his power. 

he reformed statutes which regulated the con- 
duct of the poor clerks, a record of the time of 
Bisho: Longlond, though imperfect, form 
a hight curious document, and illustrate in several 
ways the manners of the time. It was, for example, 
thought necessary to forbid these poor clerks to 
bite or draw their knives on each other. Other 
more harmless things were prohibited. No one 
was to pla at cards or other “* vnlefull or vnhonest 
games.” What were the games, we wonder, re- 
garded as ‘“‘unhonest.” We have the royal injunc- 
tions of 1548 given to the Chapter printed in full. 
They are important from the light they throw on 
the progress of the Reformation. _ 

The appendix contains a chronological table show- 
ing the rise and decline of the Sarum, Lincoln, and 
other Uses. It is an important collection of facts 
gleaned from many sources. The editor says it is 
a selection from a larger body of notes. We trust 
that ere long he may moved to give the public 
the whole of his collections on this little-known 
and complex subject. 


The Fair Maid of Perth.—Anne of Geierstein. By Sir 
Walter Scott. Edited by Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 
ALL but completed is Mr. Nimmo’s reissue of his 
delightful “‘ Border Edition,” all that remains to 
see the light being the short stories that constitute 
the opening portion of the ‘ Chronicles of the Canon- 
gate,’ ‘Count Robert of Paris,’ ‘Castle Dangerous,’ 
and ‘ The Surgeon’s Daughter,’ works written when 
the hand had lost its cunning, and winning accept- 
ance only because they form an integral portion of 
the Waverley novels. In neither of the works now 
classed together is Scott seen quite at his best. He 
did not himself like ‘ Anne of Geierstein.’ In both, 
however, his narrative skill is splendid, and both 
carry the reader breathlessly along. If ‘The Fair 
Maid of Perth’ is less of a Lecmite with us than 
others, it is because the character of the smith, 
with his blood-lust, is, to our thinking, repulsive, 
and we would rather have one of Scott’s ordinary 
heroes, prosaic as these are, than the bloodthirsty 
mechanic, wholly unworthy of the “‘ fair precisian ” 
whom he espouses. Harry Gow’s interference in 
the quarrel of the clans is positively brutal, and is 
sufficient to carry all our sympathies to the losing 
side with its loyal cry “‘One more for Hector. 
* Anne of Geierstein’ we have always loved, though 
Anne herself is uninteresting and Arthur is priggish 
beyond the wont of Scott’s cautious and prudent 
lovers. It seems almost as if the sense of humour 
in Scott must have diminished when he makes this 
* estimable youth ” rebuke the troubadour for 
singing the lay of ‘The Lady Margaret of Rous- 
sillon.’ The only other spot on the brightness of 
Scott’s sun is the marvellously conventional manner 
in which he arranges the deaths, so that no one is 
killed in whom the reader has strong interest. The 
manner in which the Earl of Oxford and his son are 


weserved in the rush of the victorious Swiss, when 
Yharles is defeated and slain, is simply incredible. 
| In respect of text and illustrations the volumes 
| conform to their predecessors. 


Transactions of the Hampstead Antiquarian and 

Historical Society for the Year 1898. (Mayle.) 
Tuts record of the proceedings of a young and 
vigorous society, to which we wish all prosperity, is 
published in a strictly limited edition. The society, 
the president of which is Sir Walter Besant, the 
vice-presidents including many distinguished resi- 
dents in Hampstead or the neighbourhood—Prof. 
J. W. Hales, Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., Mr. B. 
Woodd Smith, Sir Richard Temple, &c.—holds its 
meetings at Stanfield House, a place of many 
pleasant memories and associations. Under a pre- 
sident so energetic as Sir Walter the historical and 
archeological treasures of Hampstead are sure to 

explored. In the present volume are an account 
of Frognal, prepared by Mr. Walter Rye; an 
address on Jack Straw’s Castle, by Prof. Hales ; and 
another, by Sir Richard Temple, ‘On Historic 
Worthies and Celebrities of Hampstead’ (Lord 
Mansfield, Lord Erskine, Lord Rosslyn, Sir Samuel 


| also described. 


milly, &c.). Visits to several spots of interest are 
The hon. secretary and treasurer of 
the society is Mr. Charles T. Munich, F.R.H.S., of 
8, Achilles Road, West Hampstead. 


AN interesting series of unpublished letters of 
George Borrow, recently discovered in the crypt of 
the Bible House, begins in the July number of the 
Bible Society Monthly Reporter. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name * 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and: 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 


Mac (“The Curse of Scotland”).—The nine of 
diamonds is said to be so called for various reasons. 
We can but refer you to Brewer’s ‘Handbook of 
Phrase and Fable,’ under ‘Curse,’ and to the 
General Indexes to ‘N. & Q.’ You will there have 
your choice of explanations. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post. 


ForTwelveMonths «10 6 
For Six Months ... oe 010 3 
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A DICTIONARY ADDED TO 
THE LIBRARY OF REFERENCE 


Che Times 


HALF PRICE TO EARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 


It is unquestionably a habit of the Anglo-Saxons to do more than they seem to be doing, to accomplish the day’s work 
without any superfluous eagerness of gesticulation. The Empire extends itself without needless fuss and fanfaronade ; 
mistakes are rectified and misd punished without unnecessary gnashings of the national teeth; one Government 
succeeds another without aligning the Guards in Parliament Street ; and the intricate mechanism of English life revolves 
with as little creaking and clanging as possible. 

In the matter of secondary education this silent system of inconspicuous achievement is perhaps carried to an extreme. 
If we beat the drum a little more, we should be more sure that we are marching with the times. And yet there is reason 
to believe that, in our tentatious fashion, we ge to learn something after we leave school. 

The annual production of books worth reading is quite as large in England as in any other country ; the serious reviews 
are not altogether lost to sight in the flood of cheap magazines, and our newspapers devote more space to contemporary 
history and less space to tittle-tattle than do the newspapers published in some parts of the world. So constant a supply of 
valid mental food must inevitably enrich the mind of the general reader, if it is properly digested. And since there isa 
steady demand for standard works of reference, it is fair to assume that the British reader takes the trouble to think about 
what he reads. The unintelligent type of reader is certainly not over fond of encyclopedias and dictionaries, so that the 
sale of such works affords a very fair test of the energy or indolence of our assimilation. 


£350,000. 
It is known that over eighteen thousand copies of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA were sold in the United 
Kingdom during the year which ended last Lady Day, a sale representing an investment by the public of considerably 


* more than 350,000/. in this one work of reference. Within the few weeks which have elapsed since the TIMBS announced 


its issue of the CENTURY DICTIONARY more than fifteen hundred copies of that work have been purchased. So keen 
a demand for works of reference certainly points to the existence of a large class of thoughtful readers, and shows, too, that 
a good many of us pursue, almost unconsciously, a continued course of dary educati making headway without 
any sense of effort. The most cursory examination of such a work as the CENTURY DICTIONARY is sufficient to prove 
that it must exert a very real influence for good wherever it is habitually used. 


A WORD-BOOK AND FACT-BOOK. 


At once a word-book and a fact-book, it serves the double purpose of guiding the reader to the accurate use of words 
and the swift apprehension of facts. Unlike the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, it deals with isolated facts rather 
than with facts in groups. Of these two methods of presenting informati each p its characteristic advantages. 
When one desires to have all that there is to learn about any given branch of knowledge, the ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA is found to be the most exbaustlve, the most readable, and the most authoritative collection of treati 
which has ever been formed. When, on the other hand, it is expedient to find one’s way as quickly as possible to any 
single item of information, disregarding the temptation to pause for the consideration of allied subjects, the brief and 
individualized expositions offered by the CENTURY DICTIONARY enable the reader to learn what he wants to learn 
without encountering extraneous facts. The two works of reference are admirable complements one to the other from 
this point of view. 

As a word-book the CENTURY DICTIONARY is incomparably the best in the world. Its vast vocabulary comprises 
the English of the past and of the present, the whole body of the language, literary, technical, and colloquial, provincial, 
colonial, and American, all possible usages, and all possible forms of spelling. Its tables of synonyms, its collection of 
quotations, and the copious illustrations, which até not less to the utility than to the beauty of its pages, are all planned 
and executed with surpassing skill. Its eight v seven th d pages in all—contain 500,000 definitions, 300,000 
quotations, and 7,500 illustrations—a wealth of detail which no other dictionary has as yet approached. 


A BARGAIN FOR PROMPT APPLICANTS, 


The price at which this marvellous work is offered by tue TIMES is, to bookbuyers whose means are not unlimited, a 
consideration of no little importance. In pursuance of the policy adopted by the TIMES in ite issue of the ENOYCLO- 
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PADIA BRITANNICA, a very great reduction in the price is accompanied by the further convenience of the monthly 
payment system. The CENTURY DICTIONARY is supplied by the TIMES at 13/. in the half-morocco binding, a 
reduction of 45 per cent. from the regular price. The work in three-quarter levant binding—r ded alike by 
its beauty and durability—is 15/., and the full morocco binding, adapted to the requirements of connoisseurs, is sold for 18/- 


THE MONTHLY PAYMENT SYSTEM. 


Under the system of serial payments, the eight volumes, in any of the three styles of binding, will be promptly 
delivered, all at one time, for a preliminary payment of only one guinea, the purchase to be pleted by further monthly 
payments of one guinea. The price, under these conditions, is—according to the binding—thirteen, fifteen, or eighteen 
guineas in all—only 5 per cent. more than the price for payment in cash. 
This remarkable combination of a very large reduction in price with the most convenient terms of payment is the result 
of a novel theory of bookselling. : 
The foundation of all discount prices in the bookselling trade is cash payment, an inconvenience which the purchaser 
must suffer in order to get the advantage of the discount. 
The TIMES dispenses with cash payment, and yet gives a far larger discount than is generally allowed for cash 
payment. 
That is the new theory of bookselling. Perhaps it would be more exact to call it a new theory of advertising. M 
Every early purchaser of a new work of reference is, unconsciously, advertising the book. If he is pleased he expresses 
his pleasure. If he sees that he has made a good bargain he tells his friends about it. That is the best advertising in the 
world. Buta sacrifice must be made in order to obtain it. 
A limited edition of the new work must be sold at a very low price in order to attract a sufficient number of early 
purchasers without losing time. 
1 j This is the procedure which is now being followed in the case of the CENTURY DICTIONARY. As soon as the 
limited edition has been exhausted the price will be increased, 
. When the TIMES first offered the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA it was plainly stated that the price would be 
y increased. Yet half the people who bought the ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA waited until they bad lost the benefit 
t of the minimum price. 
Belated purchasers of the CENTURY DICTIONARY will incur a similar loss, 
t Is it not better to buy the work now ? 
J Only one guinea in cash need be paid at once. The second payment of one guinea is not due until the volumes have : 3 
been delivered. If the purchaser is leaving home for the summer, a copy of the CENTURY DICTIONARY will be ; 
reserved for him until he returns, and his second payment will thus be postponed. One guinea must, however, be paid 
now, in order to secure the benefit of the introductory price. 


SPECIMEN PAGES.—A richly illustrated pamphlet containing specimen pages from THE CENTURY DICTIONAKY may be had gratis 
and post free, upon application to the Manager of Tak TIMES. 


PRICES 


For tue Liwirep Epirion Orrerep sy The Times. 


EIGHT SUMPTUOUS VOLUMES. 12 inches high, 9 inches wide, 2} inches deep. 


HALF MOROCCO BINDING. ............ £13 in Cash, or 13 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 

HREE-QUARTER LEVANT BINDING. (Which we recommend.) £15 in Cash, or 15 Monthly Payments of ON# GUINEA each. 

LL MOROCCO BINDING. .£18 in Cash, or 18 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
Nore.—If the Purchaser sendsa cheque for the full amount at t ice shown above, he will effect a saving of One Shilling in the 
Guinea, and no Order Form need be used. The Form which follows is for the use of purcuasers who prefer to make monthly payments. 


All Cheques should be drawn to the order of H. E. HOOPER. 

MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—ORnDER ForRM. | 

THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, F.C. 

I enclose One Guinea. Please send me The Century Dictionary ‘is Guineas. 
bound Pall Morocco, price 18 Guineas. thexe lines, 
The balance of which sum I agree to pay you, or any one you appoint, at the rate of One Guinea a month ; my next payment upen delivery 
of the complete s volumes,and my succeeding payments on the corresponding day of each month following. Until such payments ar: 
complete, | engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree that if owing 


to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the return of the deposit of One Guinea 
to me shall cancel this agreement. 


er as & 


The privilege of making monthly payments is accorded to residents in the 


Please address the package t0...........s0+s00+ 


NQ 38 


Juited Kingdom ouly. 


If books are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the 
purchaser should add here the name of the railway company i} 


shipping agent in London to whom delivery is to be made. Beyond 
the London postal district, carriage will be at purchaser's cost. 


Detached order forms may be obtained from Tuk Times. Specimen Volumes may be seen, nnd orders booked at Mesers, Chappell Co.'s. 
Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50, New Boud Street, or at Messrs. Street & Vo.'s, 164, Piccadilly, ak abe 
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THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on Materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by J. A. H. MURRAY, with the Assistance 
of many Scholars and Men of Science. 


REISSUE IN MONTHLY NUMBERS. 
Now ready, Vol. I. No. I. Pp. 88, 3s. éd. A—ACRIOUS. 
Also New Double Section, 5s. HORIZONTALITY—HYWE. 
And a New Part, 7s. 6d. HOD—HYWE. 


Pp. 96, royal 8vo, paper covers, 4s. 6d. 
The NATURAL HISTORY of the MUSICAL BOW. I. Primitive Types. 
A Chapter in the Developmental History of Stringed Instruments of Music. By HENRY BALFOUR, M.A., 
Curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum, University of Oxford. 


SHORTLY, with 8 Plates, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A CATALOGUE of the CYPRUS MUSEUM. With a Chronicle of 


Excavations undertaken since the British Occupation and vrea Notes on Cypriote Archeology. By 
JOHN L. MYRES, M.A. F.S.A. F.R.G.S., and MAX OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, Ph.D. 


Pp. xvi—384, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in DANTE. Second Series. Miscellaneous Essays. By Edward 


MOORB, D.D. 


Pp. 114, demy 8vo. paper covers, 2s. 6d. net. 


The OXYRHYNCHUS LOGIA and the APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. By 


the Rev. CHARLES TAYLOR, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


KING ALFRED’S OLD ENGLISH VERSION of BOETHIUS de 


CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIAR. Edited from the MSS., with Introduction, Critical Notes, and Glossary, by 
WALTER JOHN SEDGEFIELD, M.A. Melbourne, B.A.Cantab. 


Vol. Il. pp. xxviii—548, demy 8vo. half-roan, 14s. 


HISTORY of the NEW WORLD CALLED AMERICA. Book II. 
ABORIGINAL AMERICA (continued). By EDWARD JOHN PAYNE, Fellow of University College. 
Vol I. already published, 18s. 
Book I, The DISCOVERY. Book II. Part I. ABORIGINAL AMERICA. 


SECOND EDITION. Pp. xvi—236, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A PRIMER of the GOTHIC LANGUAGE. Containing the Gospel of 


St. Mark, Selections from the other Gospels, and the Second Epistle to Timothy. With Grammar, Notes, and 
G . By JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A. Ph.D. D.C.L., Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, Editor of ‘ The English Dialect Dictionary.’ 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
Paper covers, ls. net. 
ON the USE of CLASSICAL METRES in ENGLISH. By William 
J. STONE, King’s College. 
HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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